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I  A  T  !       F  ^  if  s 


I'ote:     The  December  30  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  will  in- 
clude "brief  reports  on  world  agricultural  prospects  for  various  commodities 
as  well  as  an  article  on  the  outlook  for  foreign  agricultural  trade. 

■  .    '  The  British  weekly  nonpriority  milk  allowance  has  "been  increased  from 
2  pints  to  2-1 1 2  pints,  effective  December  22,  but  the  bacon  ration  will  be 
reduced  from  3  to  2  ounces  weekly  beginning  January  5* 

3razil  has  removed  mutton,  its  products  and  byproducts>  produced  in 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  shipped  from  ports  in  that  State,  from 
the  prohibited  list  of  exports,  effective  December  5» 

Chile's  first  estimate  of  19U6-U7  plantings  for  the  country' s  prin- 
cipal crops  shove  an  increase  of  5  .percent  for  pulses,  a  66-percent  rise  for 
sunflowers,  a  15-percent  drop  for  potatb'es,  a  30-percent  decrease  for  rice, 
a  21 -percent  decline  for  hemp,  and  a  6— percent  increase  for-  flax  plantings, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  season. 

Greek  agricultural  pro duct inn  at  the  completion  of  harvesting  for  19U6 
crops  is  reported  generally  satisfactory,,  approaching  prewar  levels,  with 
small  trains  about  S  percent  below  the  5— year  prewar  average,  tobacco  about 
20  percent ,  ■ olive  oil  probably  5  to  S  percent. 

, k  Swedish  trade  m.ssion  has  arrived  in  3razil,   report edly  to  explore 
market  possibilities  in  th;:t   country  for  Swedish  manufactured  products, 
and  to  attempt  to  arrange  for  shipment  of  coffee,  cotton,  and  possibly 
'hides  .and  skins  from  Brazil . 

,   Yugoslavia' s  general  crop  situation  is  reported  as  si  ightly  below  av- 
erage.    The  wheat  crop,  however,  is  good,  but  the  corn  outturn  is  pdor;« 
The  campaign  to  increase  sugar-beet  plantings  and  oil  crops  has  resulted  in 
a  production  much  above  last  yea'.r's.     The  livestock  situation  has  improved 
considerably.,,  though  some  difficulty  is  expected  in  feeding  hogs,  which 
are  approaching  the  normal  number. 

'      ..  Under  a,  U.K~  Soviet  trading  arrangement,  now  being  negotiated,  according 
to  a  London  press  report,  the  British  have  asked  the  Soviet  Union  to  state 
the  quantities  of  the  following  commodities  wkich  could  be  supplied  to  the 
U.  K.i'Flax';  raw  cotton;  canned  fish,  mainly  salmon  .and  crab;  and  timber. 

Under  a  proposed  amendment  to  Mexico's  Agrarian  Lav;,  owners  of  arable 
but  unimproved  land  would  be  urged  to  carry  out  betterments  such  as  irriga- 
tion, wells,  drainage,  etc.,  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  not  there- 
after be  deprived  of  such  benefits  through  interpretations  now  possible 
under  the  existing  terminology  of  the  law. 
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WORLD  FLAXSEED  PRODUCTION  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

World  production  of  flaxseed  in  19^6  is  estimated  at  lUl.8  million 
bushels,  which  is  7  percent  above  the  19^+5  crop  and  k  percent  above  the 
1935-39  production  of  136.8  million  bushels.    The  preliminary  estimate  is 
higher  than  the  September  forecast  largely  because  of  increases  in  the 
South  American  countries  where  acreages  were  larger  and  yield  prospects 
are  exceptionally  good. 

World  acreage  in  19^6  was  about  19.5  million  acres,  almost  the  same 
as  in  1935-39.    Decreases  of  1.3  million  in  Argentina  and  one-half  million 
in  India  were  offset  by  increases  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

In  view  of  the  high  prices  and  the  demand  for  flaxseed  and  its 
products,  flaxseed  plantings  in  19^7  are  expected  to  be  larger  thaji  the 
19kk-k6  average.    Both  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  recommending  sub- 
stantial increases  in  acreage.     Linseed  oil  from  the  late  harvested  19^-6 
crops  should  add  materially  to  the  19^7  supply.    Argentina  began  the  new 
season  (December  1)  with  a  carry-over  from  old  crops  of  at  least  100,000 
tons  in  terms  of  oil  that  should  enter  world  trade,     India  has  cancelled 
its  suspension  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  exports.     Indications  are  that 
approximately  3  million  bushels  of  seed  will  be  exported  from  that  country 
in  the  early  part  of  19V?, 

Argentina's  19^-6  flaxseed  crop  is  tentatively  estimated  at  55  million 
bushels.    The  weather  has  been  generally  favorable,  especially  in  the  im- 
portant producing  areas  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.     Some  damage  from 
frost  was  reported  from  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  where  about  one -fifth  of 
this  year's  acreage  was  planted. 

United  States  production  of  22,962,000  bushels  is  3^  percent  below 
the  revised  estimate  for  last  year  and  about  twice  the  1935-39  average. 
The  yield  per  acre  of  9.*+  bushels  is  larger  than  in  19^5  and  exceeds  the 
1935-39  average  by  1.8  bushels.    The  dry  planting  season  in  the  principal 
flaxseed  areas  of  the  Northern  Plains  and  wheat  competition  for  use  of 
land  combined  to  reduce  seedings  this  year  to  2,639,000  acres,  compared 
with  3,953,000  seeded  in  19^5.     Damage  from  spring  freezes  and  later  dry 
soil  resulted  in  loss  in  that  area.     Abandonment  was  7.9  percent  of  the 
planted  acreage,  which  was  high  in  relation  to  the  low  of  kt2  percent  in 
19^5  but  less  than  the  10-year  average  of  15.1  percent, 

Canada's  crop  of  7,651,000  bushels  is  slightly  larger  than  the  19^5 
output,  and  five  times  the  prewar  average.    The  present  estimate  is  a 
million  bushels  less  than  the  September  forecast.    The  heaviest  loss  oc- 
curred in  Saskatchewan  where  the  largest  acreage  was  planted.    The  yield 
per  acre  in  that  Province  was  only  6.0  bushels,  compared  with  7,6  for  all 
Canada,    Weather  conditions  were  unfavorable  when  harvesting  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  damage  from  July  frosts  was  possibly  underestimated  when  the 
September  forecast  was  prepared. 


(Continued  on  page  k-Oh) 
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I   COMMODITY     DEVELOPMENTS  j 
GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS  l/ 

ARGENTINE  WHEAT 
PRODUCTION  LARGER 

The  first  official  estimate  places  the  wheat  crop  now  "being  harvested 
in  Argentina  at  218,366,000  "bushels.    An  outturn  of  that  size  would  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  the -small  crop  of  the  past  2  years,  though  still  below 
average . 


Yield  per  acre  on  a  seeded  basis  is  indicated  to  be  above  average  and 
considerably  better  than  the  yields  for  the  two  preceding  crops.  Generally 
favorable  weather  has  been  reported  through  most  of  the  grain  area,  though 
slight  to  moderate  frost  damage  occurred  in  parts  of  the  north  grain  zone 
and  in  La  Pampa.    Some  lodging  was  caused  by  storms  and  heavy  rains  in  parts 
of  the  country  late  in  the  growing  season.    Black  stem  rust  was  reported  to 
be  widespread  in  sections  of  the  north  and  in  central  ports,  but  infestation 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  heavy.    Some  loss  is  also  estimated  to] 
have  been  sustained  from  grasshoppers,  which  earlier  in  the  season  threatened 
to  cause  heavy  losses. 


About  42  percent  of  the  acreage  for  the  current  crop  is  in  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires,  33  percent  in  Cordoba,  11  percent  in  Santa  Fe,  and  8  per- 
cent in  La  Pampa.    The  total  seeded  acreage,  estimated  at  16,462,000  acres, 
is  larger  than    in  the  past  two  seasons,  though  still  considerably  short  erf 
average . 


ARGENTINA: 


Wheat  acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 


Year 

Acreage 

Yield  per 

Production 

Seeded 

Harvested 

seeded  acre 

•  1,000 

•  1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

:  Bushels 

bushels 

Average  - 

1935-36  to  1939-40 
19^2-43   

1943-  44   

1944-  45   : 

1945-  46   

1946-  47   : 

18,663 
16,983 
16,830 
15,401  i 
14,232  : 
16,462  : 

:  15,834 
•     12,047  ■ 
'  14,799 
:  10,776 
14,238 
a/ 

:  11.9 
:  13.8 
:           14.8  : 

:  9-7 
10.1 

:  13.3 

:  221,769 

235,157 
249,855 
150,108 
143,556 
218,366 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  Not  available. 


l/  This  section  is  continued  on  page  404. 
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U.  S.  RICE  SALES 
TO  CUBA  DROP 

Sales  of  United  States  rice  to  Cuba  dropped  sharply  during  the  second 
week  of  December,  following  the  moderate  rise  of  the  preceding  3  weeks. 
Only  500,000  pounds  were  sold,  compared  with  the  weekly  consumption  of  nearly 
10  million  pounds.    The  Cuban  trade  is  expressing  concern  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  buying  United  States    rice    and  the  possible  effect  of  the  present 
shortage  on  the  coming  sugar -grinding  season,  when  the  demand  for  rice  is 
increased. 

SURINAM  HARVESTS 
LARGE  RICE  CROP 

Surinam's  19^6  rice  crop,  the  largest  in  5  years,  is  K8  percent  above 
last  year's  production,'  The  harvest  is  estimated  at  2,5^7,000  bushels 
(75  million  pounds  milled),  compared  with  1,72^,000  bushels  (50  million 
pounds)  last  year  and  the  record  crop  of  2,629,000  bushels  (77  million 
pounds)  in  19^1. 

The  surplus  available  from  the  19^-6  crop  is  estimated  to  be  about  30 
million  pounds  of  rough  ric3  (20  million  pounds  in  terms  of  milled).  In- 
dications are  that  this  surplus  may  be  sold  at  public  auction  and  that  ex- 
port licenses  may  be  granted  to  the  purchasers.    Record  exports  amounted 
to  l6,h  million  pounds  in  1937.     In  recent  years,  however,  production  de- 
clined to  some  extent  and  was  sufficient  only  for  domestic  requirements 
which  became  larger. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

CUBA  ACTS  TO  RELIEVE 
SOAP -FAT  SHORTAGE 

In  order  to  relieve  the  acute  soap-fat  shortage,  the  Cuban  Ministry 
of  Commerce  has  taken  steps  to  see  that  the  entire  production  of  domestic 
tallow  is  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.    By  a  resolution 
of  November  11,  the  regulations  governing  the  disposition  of  domestic 
tallow,  as  set  forth  in  legislation  of  March  9,  19*4-5,  and  amended  December  10 
of  that  year,  were  extended  in  considerable  detail. 

The  restriction  on  the  use  of  domestic  tallow,  however,  has  met  with 
adverse  criticism  on  the  part  of  consumers  of  tallow  for  purposes  other  than 
soap.    Under  the  new  resolution  the  step3  which  slaughterhouses,  commission 
men,  butchers,  meat  processors,  etc.,  shall  take  in  preparing  and  delivering 
tallow  to  soap  manufacturers  are  prescribed. 

Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  imported  fat 3  and  oils,  the  Cuban  sup- 
ply of  domestic  tallow  available  to  the  soap  industry  decreased  from  a 
prewar  figure  of  12  million  pounds  to  only  about  k  million  in  19k6,  A 
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greater  percentage  of  beef  cattle  has  "been  slaughtered  in  small  outlying 
slaughterhouses  and  tallow  recovery  has  "been  poor.    Another  reason  for  the 
small  receipts  of  Cuban  tallow  by  soap  manufacturers  has  been  the  diversion 
of  tallow  normally  used  for  inedible  purposes  to  edible  uses  as  a  substitute 
for  an  adulterant  of  lard  and  other  edible  fats  and  oils. 

CHILEAN  SUNFLOWER -SEED 
ACREAGE  NEAR  RECORD 

Chile's  1946-47  sunflower -seed  acreage  amounts  to  over  50,000  acres, 
according  to  the  first  official  estimate.    Though  almost  7,000  acres 
smaller  than  previously  indicated,  this  is  60  percent  more  than  the  final 
figure  for  last  year  and  about  90  percent  over  the  average  for  the  past  5 
years.    With  the  exception  of  the  1944-45  acreage,  this  year's  estimate  is 
the  largest  on  record.    The  sharp  expansion  is  attributed  principally  to  the 
60 -percent-price  increase,  400  pesos  per  100  kilograms  (5«86  cents  per 
pound),  compared  with  only  250  pesos  (3.66  cents  per  pound)  in  1945-46. 

TOBACCO 

SHANGHAI'S  CIGARETTE 
OUTPUT  CURBED  BY  SHORTAGES 

Shortages  of  raw  materials  are  limiting  the  further  expansion  in 
Shanghai   cigarette   production  which  is  necessary  to  meet  consumer  demands. 
Scarcity  of  coal  has  curtailed  the  redrying  operations  essential  to  proper 
handling  of  the  domestic  flue -cured  leaf.    Leaf  supplies  from  Shantung 
and  Honan  have  not  been  coming  forward  in  sufficient  volume.  Exchange 
difficulties  have  limited  the  amount  of  imported  leaf  available. 

In  spite  of  the  shortages,  cigarette  production  reached  84,580  cases 
of  50.000  cigarettes  each  during  August  1946,  or  about  16  percent  above 
the  prewar  monthly  peak  of  72,700  cases,  attained  in  1931.    The  August  pro- 
duction rate  was  considerably  above  that  of  the  early  summer  months  of 
this  year.    Shanghai  factories  are  reported  to  produce  about  one -half  of 
China's  total  cigarette  putput.    Most  of  the  industry  is  mechanized,  but 
the  machinery  is  largely  of  the  slow-speed  type,  much  of  which  is  in  need 
of  repair. 

Imports  of  cigarettes  have  sharply  increased  to  help  meet  the  greater 
consumer  demands.  -  Cigarette  imports  from  the  United  Spates  rose  from  223 
cases  of  50,000  each  in  March  1946  to  3,400  cases  in  July. 

PHILIPPINE  TOBACCO 
PLANTINGS  UP 

Preliminary  forecasts  place  the  tobacco  area  in  the  Philippines 
for  1946-47  at  about  110,000  acres.    With  favorable  weather  conditions, 
50  million  pounds  of  leaf  should  be  harvested  this  season.     In  1945-46, 
the  crop  totaled  only  about  17  million  pounds  from  59,000  acres,  or  24 
percent  of  the  average  prewar  production.    The  low  yields  last  year 
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were  attributable  primarily  to  a  drought  during  the  growing  season  and  a 
severe  typhoon  which  struck  Just  prior  to  harvest  time.    If  the  50-miL- 
lion -pound  crop  materializes  this  year,  considerable  quantities  of  leaf 
should  be  available  for  export  in  19^8. 

Stocks  of  old-crop  leaf  held  by  dealers  were  reported  in  mid-October 
at  about  7  million  pounds.    In  addition,  at  least  as  much  was  probably 
held  by  manufacturers  and  exporters.    Stocks  of  the  19^5-^6  crop,  mostly 
held  in  the  producing  areas,  are  owned  chiefly  by  manufacturers,  dealers 
exporters,  and  the  National  Tobacco  Corporation.    The  latter  is  an  agency 
of  the  Philippine  Government  which  has  purchased  more  than  5  million  pounds 
of  leaf  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  prices  to  growers. 

Prices  to  growers  for  19^5-^6  crop  leaf  have  averaged  between  9  and 
10  cents  per  pound  for  mixed  and  unbaled  leaf.    Prices  at  Manila,  in- 
cluding the  costs- of  grading,  baling,  transportation,  and  dealers'  margin, 
have  averaged  about  18  cents  per  pound  for  classes  one  to  three.  Old- 
crop  tobacco  is  of  much  better  quality,  and  has  been  bringing  from  19  to 
34  cents  per  pound  in  Manila.    According  to  trade  circles,  leaf  tobacco 
prices  would  be  considerably  lower,  except  for  the  support  activities  of 
the  National  Tobacco  Corporation.    Factors  acting  to  depress  prices  are 
the  relatively  small    requirements  of  the  domestic  industry,  lack  of  ex- 
change available  in  foreign  countries,  notably  Spain,  for  the  purchase  of 
Philippine  leaf,  and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  United  States  buyers. 

Exports  of  leaf  during  the  first  half  of  19^6  amounted  to  only  1.8 
million  pounds  chiefly  to  Spain.    In  prewar  (1935-39)  year 3  Philippine 
leaf -tobacco  exports  averaged  37. ^  million  pounds  annually,  with  Spain 
and  the  United  States  the  largest  purchasers .  .  . 

CUBAN  TOBACCO  ACREAGE 
LARGER  FOR  19U6-Vf 

The  19^-6 -k"J  Cuban  tobacco  acreage  is  placed  at  about  166,000  acres,  ac 
cording  to  preliminary  data  issued  by  the  Tobacco  Commission.    This  is  an 
increase  of  10  percent  over  the  19^5-^6  area  of  151,000  acres,  from  which 
about  71  million  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  were  produced.  -With  favorable 
growing  conditions,  the  19^6-47  crop  should  approximate  78  million  pounds, 
or  more  than  50  percent  larger  than  the  average  outturn  of  51  million 
pounds  during  the  immediate  prewar  years. 

FRENCH  TOBACCO  CROP 

ABOVE  "PREWAR  •  •  • 

The  19^6  crop  of  tobacco  in  France  amounted  to  95.9  million  pounds 
from  60,^00  acres,  according  to  preliminary  reports  from  the  American 
Embassy  at  Paris.    This  compares  with  only  65.3  million  pounds  harvested 
from  4l, 800  acres  in  I9U5  and  with  the  1935-39  average  of  73  million 
pounds  fr»ra  k'3,,600  acres.    The  sharp  increase  in  acreage  and  production 
over  prewar  is  attributed  to  extremely  favorable  prices  obtained  by  growers 
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FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  MP  NUTS 

CUBAN  VEGETABLE 
SEASON  OPENS 

Cuba's  1946-47  fresh  vegetable  season  opened  November  30,  when  81,000 
pounds  of  tomatoes  were  shipped.  Growers  estimated  that  as  many  as-  5  mil- 
lion pounds  might  "be  available  for  shipment  in  December. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

NETHERLANDS  CATTLE 
NUMBERS  DOWN;  HOGS  UP 

Total  cattle  numbers  for  the  Netherlands,  according  to  a  September  cen- 
sus, are  82  percent  of  the  prewar  year  1939.    A  decrease  of  100,632  head 
since  May  is  largely  accounted  for  by  seasonal  slaughter  of  less  desirable 
young  cattle  and  old  cows.    Out  of  a  total  cattle  population  of  2.3  million 
head,  dairy  cows  amount  to  55  percent,  or  almost  1.3  million  head,  which  is 
81  percent  of  the  prewar  dairy  herd.    Total  numbers  of  young  cattle  were  re- 
duced by  almost  83,000  head  since  the  May  census,  but  still  hold  a  position 
which  is  93  percent  of  prewar. 

Hog  numbers,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  show  a  steady  increase 
despite  Government  measures  to  encourage  redaction  to  a  level  supportable 
by  the  unfavorable  winter  feedstuffs  position.    Although  the  number  of 
breeding  sows  has  been  reduced  by  23  percent  since  last  May,  young  pigs  of  1 
6  weeks  and  slaughter  hogs  have  increased  to  nearly  65  percent.    This  in- 
dicates a  tendency  for  farmers  to  hold  their  pigs  rather  than  to  market 
at  the  lighter  weights  as  urged  by  the  Government.    The  reduction  in  sow 
numbers  will  result  in  a  smaller  pig  crop  in  early  1947    and  a  slower  res- 
toration of  hog  numbers.    The  present  hog  population  is  now  approximately 
75  percent  of  prewar. 


THE  NETHERLANDS:    Livestock  numbers, 
1946  with  comparisons  


:  Average  : 

Classification                 :  1936-40  : 

:      May     ■ : 

19^5  : 
May  : 

1946  : 
May  : 

194b 
September 

: Thousands: 

Thousands : 

Thousands: 

Thousands 

2,310 
1,268 
504 
"  -490 
25 

I  1,168 

167 

l.^  712 

Cattle,  total   :    2,693  : 

Milk  cows   :    1,504  : 

• 

H°gs,  total   :    1,493  : 

breeding  sows  :        l6l  : 

?igs  under  60  kilos  (132  pounds)  .:  916 

o^io^atwc  hogg  (avftx  l.?p,  pounds)   .:  41l 

2,277  : 

1,138 
520 
525 
15- 

769 
136 
:  575 
:  51 

2,410  : 
:    1,279  : 
:       564  < 
:        512  : 
:         26  - 

:  1,040 
216 

.  1*9 

(" 


Compiled  frorc  oTTiciaT  sources 
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U.  K.  PLANS  19^7 
EGG- SUPPLY  PROGRAM 

The  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Food  is  arranging  for  19^7  egg  supplies 
from  several  parts  of  the  world.    A  new  agreement  has  "been  signed  with 
Canada  under  which  the  United  Kingdom  will  take  all  the  exportable  surplus 
of  eggs  in  19^7  and  I9US .    The  Ministry  hopes  that  the  quantity  will  at- 
tain a  goal  of  83  million  dozen  (shell  equivalent)  about  half  of  which  will 
be  in  the  form  of  dried  eggs . 

A  similar  contract  for  1  year  has  been  arranged  with  Eire  for  the 
entire  exportable  surplus.    Should  this  trade  reach  a  volume  satisfactory 
t©  the  Ministry,  about  21  million  dozen,  the  agreement  may  be  extended 
through  19k8. 

A  small  quantity,  180,000  dozen,  was  procured  in  Poland  for  delivery  in 
November  and  December  19^6.    Further  supplies  from  this  source  are  anticipated 
dependent  upon  Polish  food  and  exchange  conditions. 

In  the  United  States,  principal  sources  in  recent  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  announced- a  program  to  buy  10  million  pounds  of 
dried  egg3  (about  30  million  dozen  shell  equivalent)  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Delivery  is  required  in  January  or  later,  and  it  is  stated  that  subsequent 
purchases  will  depend  largely  on  the  prevailing  price  levels  for  eggs  in 
19^7.    During  19^6  the  total  procurement  ©f  dried  eggs  for  the  British,  now 
almost  completed,  will  amount  to  nearly  300  million  dozen  (shell  equivalent). 
Total  supplies  that  may  be  available  in  the  United  States  for  British  pur- 
chase during  15V7  have  been  estitna-ted  at  from  100  million  to  150  million 
dozen  eggs . 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL 
PRICES  ADVANCE 

The  price  of  ggod  merino  combing  wool,  carrying  light  burr,  at  the 
opening  postwar  auction  sales  at  Sydney,  was  50  percent  higher  than  the 
19^+5-^6  appraisement  prices,  according  to  a  report  of  the  National  Council 
of  Wool  Selling  Brokers  of  Australia.    Further  advance  in  price  was  reported 
at  each  successive  sale.    The  price  range  for  this  type  at  the  fourth  series 
(November  11-18)  was  ^0.1  to  hh .2  cents  a  pound,  grease  basis,  and  averaged 
15  percent  higher  than  at  the  opening  sales  in  September. 

During  the  pre -Christmas  sales,  the  Continent  and  Australian  mills 
have  been  the  chief  purchasers  with  varying  support  from  the  United  States 
and  Bradford.    In  most  cases  the  bulk  of  the  w©ol  offered  has  been  sold 
and  the  United  Kingdom -Dominion  Wool  Disposals,  Ltd.,  has  been  obliged  to 
take  up  a  very  small  proportion  of .  the  offerings. 

Merino  combing  wool  represents  83  percent  of  the  total  Australian  wool 
production,  according  to  a  recent  classification  of  a  normal  wool  clip  made 
by  the  Australian  Wool  Realization  Commission,  with  the  remaining  17  per- 
cent consisting  of  crossbred  wool.    Combing  wool  classified  as  carrying 
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light  burr,  amounts  to  1,074,000  bales,  and  appears  to  be  the  most  repre- 
sentative type  in  Australia,  as  h3  percent  of  the  total  combing  wool  falls 
within  this  class.    Most  of  this,  or  6h  percent,  is  fine  wool  of  60-64's 
to  64-70' s  fineness,  which  is  similar  in  quality  to  the  fine  wools  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States . 

AUSTRALIA:    Classification  of  a  normal  wool  clip 


Description 


Total 
quantity 


Combing 


(Light  burr)   :a/ 

60-64' s  to  64-70' s   : 

(Light  burr)   : 

58's-6o's   : 

(Light  burr)   : 

50's-56's   : 

(Light  burr)   : 

50* s  and  below  : 

(Light  burr   : 

Total   .  :  ~ 

(Light  burr)   : 

Carding 

6C  s  up   : 

Comeback  and  fine  crossbred  : 

Medium  and  coarse  crossbred  ......:  .  

Total   : 

Total  combing  and  carding  . . . : 


Bales 

142,685 
(85,1*90) 
l,6n,4l6 

(683,479) 
522,748 
(192,103) 
199,883 
(96,129) 
28,831 
,(16,528) 


'  2,505,563 
(1,073,729) 

335,006 
157,081 
_7^877 
_499j9^4_ 
3,605,527 


Percentage  of 
total  clip 


a/ 


Percent 

h.7 
(2.8) 
53.6 
(22.7) 
17.4 
(6.4) 

6.7 
(3.2) 
.  1.0 
(0.5) 

(35.7) 


11.1 
5.2 
0.3 


16.6 


100.0 


Australian  Wool  Realization  Commission 

a/  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  wool  classified  as  containing  light 
burr . 


AUSTRALIA:    Price  of  good  merino  combing  wool,  free  or  nearly  free  of  seed 
or  burr,  per  pound,  grease  basis,  at  Sydney,  during  pre-Christmas 

sales,  1946 


a                                      :  Australian 
°a    3                       .        :  currency 

United  States 
currency 

'      d.  per  pound 

Cents  per  pound 

* 

First  series   :    26. 50  -  28.50 

Third  series   :    27. 00  -  29.00 

Fourth  series   :     30.00  -  33.00 

35.5  -  38,1 
a/ 

36.1  -  38.8 
40.1  44.2 

Compiled  from  Weekly  Wool  Chart,  London, 
a/    Not  available. 
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The  spread  .."between  the  prices  of  the  finer  and  coarser  wools  at  Sydney 
has  become  wider  as, the  selling  season  advances.    On  the  average,  the  price 
of  fine  combing  wool  with  light  seed  at  the  latest  sales  was  about  13  percent 
above  the  prices  of  comeback .fleeces  and  65  percent  above  that  of  crossbred 
fleeces,  indicating  an  increasing  price  differential  in  favor  of  finer  wools. 
The  record  prices  for  merino  fleece  paid  in  1921+ -25  have  "been  topped  this 
year.    In  November  the  top  price  paid  at  Sydney  for  merino  fleece  was  52.50  d. 
a  pound,  compared  with  52.25  d.  in  1924-25 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

POLAND'S  CONSUMPTION 
OF  COTTON  ABOVE  PREWAR 

Poland's  consumption  of  cotton  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  19^7,  is 
expected  to  reach  315,000  bales  ('of  I+78  pounds  net),  compared  with  221,000 
bales  last  year  and  301,000  in  1938-39.    Present  plans  envisage  a  further 
rise  to  around  1+25,000  bale3  in  19^7-^8,  provided  some  new  equipment  be- 
comes available  from  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  current  high  rate  of  consumption  is  being  attained  by  increasing 
the  hours  of  operation  per  day  as  well  as  by  repair  and  reinstallation  of 
equipment.    There  were  950,000  spindles  reported  to  be  in  operation  early 
in  November  19*+6  with  prospects  for  increasing  this  number  to  1,350,000  by 
the  end  of  19^7.    With  the  addition  of  250,000  ne-w  spindles  anticipated  in 
191+8,  the  total  would  reach  1,600,000,  compared  with  1,761+, 000  reported  at 
the  end  of  January  1939.    About  lo0,00G  of  the  250,000  spindles  located  in 
the  western  areas  received  from  Germany  are  now  in  operation.    About  50  per- 
cent of  Poland's  cotton  spindles  were  destroyed  or  removed  during  the  war. 
Mill  operations  are  expected  to  average  1.1+  shifts  In  I9I+6 ,  l.Q  in  19^-7, 
and  2.3  in  19^8,  based  on  1+6  hours  weekly  for  each  shift.    Weaving  capacity 
is  relatively  higher  than  spinning  capacity. 

Imports  of  cotton  since  the  end  of  the  war  to  August  1,  19^+6,  totaled 
271,000  bales  including  128,000  from  the  Soviet  Union,  139,000  supplied  by 
UNKRA  (nearly  all  American  cotton),  and  3,600  bales  from  Egypt.    The  UNRRA 
program  was  completed  before  August  1,  I9I+6,  and  the  cotton  available  from 
the  Soviet  Union  this  year  is  reported  to  be  insufficient  for  all  Polish 
requirements.    A  large  portion  of  the  cotton  goods  produced  from  Russian 
cotton  was  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  pay  for  the  cotton.    In  prewar 
years  American  cotton  represented  about  75  percent  of  all  cotton  consumed 
in  Poland.    Stocks  of  cotton  in  Poland  on  July  31,  I9I+6,  were  estimated  at 
38,000  bales,  including  ll+,000  Russian,  20,000  UNRRA  (mostly  American),  and 
l|-,000  Egyptian. 

' 'Prices  of  Russian  cotton  as  quoted  to  the  Polish  Government  early  in 
I9I+6  were  10  to  12  percent  less  than  those  for  comparable  grades  of  American 
after  allowance  for  the  1+- cent -export  payment,  and  Brazilian  qualities  were 
12  to  18  percent  less  than  American.    On  November  8,  I9I+6,  prices  of  Rus- 
sian cotton  were  about  equal  to  those  of  American  and  those  .-of  Brazilian 
were  about  10  percent  less. 
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Domestic  coal  supplies  are  more  than  adequate  for  industrial  needs 
and  transportation  has  been  improved  to  a  satisfactory  level.    Labor  is 
still  scarce,  however,  as  the  population  of  Poland  is  estimated  to  have 
been  reduced  during  the  war  years  from  34  million  to  23  million.  Nearly 
all  of  Poland's  textile  machinery,  except  spare  parts  and  a  few  other 
items,  is  normally  imported.    Dependence  on  foreign  sources  for  machinery 
may  result  in  consideration  delay  in  present  expansion  plans  as  the  back- 
log of  orders  with  machinery  manufacturers  is  heavy. 

The  Nationalization  Law  of  January  3,  1946,  applies  to  all  factories 
employing  more  than  50  persons  on  one  shift  and  thus  brings  the  entire 
cotton- spinning  industry  under  direct  Government  ownership. 

WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table,  shows  certain  cotton- price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets,  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
and  qualities  in  specific  markets 


•Price  in 

:Equivalent 

Market  location, 

:Date 

:    Unit  of 

:Unit  of 

:  foreign 

:U.S.  cents 

kind,  and  quality 

:  1946 

:  weight 

: currency 

: currency 

:per  pound 

Alexandria 

:Kantar 

-12-12 

:  99.05  lbs. 

'Tallari 

kk.  25 

36.89 

Ashmouni  F.G.F   

'12-12 

•  99.05  lbs. 

:Tallari 

1+1.00: 

34.18 

Giza  7  ,  Good   

■12-12 

:  99.05  lbs.< 

•Tallari 

:  kk.00 

:  36.68 

Karnak,  Good  ...... 

•12-12. 

99.05  lbs. 

.Tallari 

^3.25: 

36.06 

Karnak,  F.G.F  

12-12 

:  99.05  lbs.: 

Tallari 

41.00: 

34.18 

Bombay 

: Candy 

17.61 

Jar i la,  fine  : 

12-12 

:  784  lbs.  : 

Rupee 

458. 00: 

12-12: 

784  lbs. 

■Rupee  : 

556. 00: 

21.33 

Sind  American,  fine     .   .  ; 

12-12 

784  lbs.  ■ 

Rupee  ; 

598. 00: 

23.00 

Punjab      "      ,  298-F,fine' 

12-12' 

75k  lbs.  : 

Rupee 

638. 00' 

24.54 

Kampala,  East  African  .  .■: 

12-12: 

75k  lbs.  : 

Rupee 

:    850. 00: 

32.69 

Buenos  Aires  ; 

Metric  ton  : 

12-14: 

220k. 6  lbs: 

Peso  : 

:  2110.00. 

28.50 

Lima 

Sp . quintal  : 

12- 14: 

101. k  lbs.: 

Sol  : 

160. 00: 

24.27 

12- It: 

101 .k  lbs.: 

Sol  : 

164.00: 

24.88 

Recife  : 

Arroba  : 

19.61 

12-13: 

33.07  lbs.: 

Cruzeiro: 

120.00: 

12-13: 

33.07  lbs.: 

Cruzeiro: 

125. 00: 

20.43 

Sao  Paulo  j 

Arroba       .  : 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5    .  .  .  ; 

12-13: 

33.07  lbs.: 

Cruzeiro: 

150. 50: 

24.60 

Torreon  : 

Sp. quintal  : 

29.69 

Middling,  15/16"  .  .  .  .  : 

12-13: 

101. k  lbs.: 

Peso 

146.25" 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 
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FATS  AND  OILS 

WORLD  FLAXSEED 
PRODUCTION 

(Continued  from  page  392) 

According  to  the  latest  information  available,  Mexico's  1946  produc- 
tion is  1.2  million  "bushels,  the  equivalent  of  last  season's  outturn.  The 
crops  in  Sonora  and  in  the  Mexicali  area  of  Lower  California,  which  are 
grown  primarily  for  export,  are  about  400,000  bushels.    The  planted  acreage 
in  Lower  California  was  much  larger  than  last  year's,  but  the  yield  per 
acre  was  low.     In  Sonora  both  acreage  and  production  were  smaller  than 
in  1945. 

Total  European  production  is  about  5  percent  greater  than  in  1945. 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  France  show  increases  in  output.  Indi- 
cations are  that  flaxseed  crops  in  the  Baltic  States  are  also  better  than 
in  recent  years.    .Drought  in  some  of  the  Balkan  countries  reduced  both 
acreage  and  production. 

India  harvested  an  unusually  small  flaxseed  crop  of  14.8  million 
bushels.    The  planted  acreage  compared  favorably  with  that  of  a  year  ear- 
lier, but  the  yield  per  acre  was  low  because  of  drought  and  other  seasonal 
interferences. 

Uruguay  1§  flaxseed  production  for  1946,  estimated  at  4.7  million, 
bushels  isT  percent  smaller  than  last  year's  but  above  average  for  that 
country.     Since  domestic  consumption  is  small,  there  should  be  an  expor- 
table surplus  of  approximately  4  million  bushels  from  this  year's  crop. 
Exports  of  seed  during  the  first  8  months  of  1946  amounted  to  2.9  million 
bushels,  and  for  the  same  period  15,400  short  tons  of  linseed  oil  were  ex- 
ported (1.7  million  bushels  in  terms  of  seed). 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee 
was  composed  of  Joseph  A,  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  F.  J.  Rossiter, 
Regina  H.  Boyle,  Russell  Kifer,  Helen  Francis,  Oscar  K.  Moore,  F.  S.  Straus, 
and  Robert  J.  ManovillP 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS,  (Con't) 

VALUE  OF  CANADA'S 
GRAIN  CROP  HIGH 

The. gross  value  of  the  Canadian  grain  crop  in  1946  is  estimated  to 
be  about  $860,000,000,  according  to  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa.    At  that  figure,  the  value  would  be  among 
the  largest  recorded,  having  been  exceeded  only  in  the  period  of  high  prices 
immediately  following  World  War  I  and  in  1944  when  production  and  price  com- 
bined to  bring  high  returns. 
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Grain  crops  this  year  were  estimated  to  represent  about  JO  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  all  field  crops,    The  high  level  of  grain  production  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces  vas  the  principal  factor  in  the  increase,  though 
higher  prices  for  some  grains,  particularly  for  rye,  made  some  contribution, 

The  wheat  crop  is  valued  at  $477,487,000,  a  rise  of  $124,446,000  over 
the  revised  1945  figure.    This  is  almost  wholly  attributed  to  the  larger 
harvest,  since  the  increase  of  10  cents  per  "bushel  in  farm  price  for  wes- 
tern wheat  was  retroactive  to  August  1,  19*4-5. 

CANADA:    Value  of  grain  crops  by  Provinces, 


Province 


Saskatchewan 
Alberta  . 
Manitoba 
Ontario  . 
Quebec  . . 
New  Brunswick 
British  Columbia 
Prince  Edward  Island 
Nova  Scotia 
Total  . 


From  reports  of  the 
a/  Preliminary  esti 


1944 

Thousand 
dollars 

14.59,172 
217,506 

137,847 
106,14-87 
38,690 
5,633 
5,553 
4,260 

977,o96 


1945 


Thousand 
dollars 

300,119 
155,381 

112,571 
95,818 
35,012 
5,442 

5,405 

4,421 

AJ88_ 


'15,957 


Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
nate . 


1946  a/ 


Thousand 
dollars 

321,355 
239,805 
137,779 
109,055 
32,954 
5,016 
6,662 

4,253 
2^248 


"859,127 


On  a  Provincial  basis,  the  greatest  change  took  place  in  Alberta  where 
this  year's  grain  crops  were  considerably  larger  than  the  small  1945  out- 
turn, and  the  value  is  about  50  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Substantial 
increases  in  value,  compared  with  last  year's,  were  also  recorded  for  the 
other  two  Prairie  Provinces  and  for  Ontario. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VENEZUELA  SETS  PRICE 
FOR  COFFEE  PICKERS 


The  Venezuelan  Minister  of  Labor,  under  terms  of  Resolution  No.  390  of 
October  22,  has  fixed  the  minimum  pay  rate  and  standardized  the  size  container 
for  coffee  picking.    Heretofore  no  standard  container  has  been  used,  although 
pickers  were  customarily  paid  by  the  container,  usually  a  basket,  which  varied 
in  capacity    from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.    The  official  container 
specified  in  the  Resolution  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  1.47  cubic  feet.  A 
basket  40  x  26  centimeters  (15.75  x  15.75  x  10.20  inches)  would  meet 
this  requirement.    The  use  of  standard  containers  throughout  the  country 
will  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  between  different  regions  and  make  it 
easier  to  estimate  total  production. 
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The  country -wide  minimum  rate  for  pickers  has  "been  set  at  I.85  t>olivare3 
(about  55  cents  U.  S,  currency),  for  the  standard  container  of  I.U7  cubic 
feet.      Pickers  have  "been  receiving  from  0.75  to  1.00  bolivares  (22  to  30 
cents)  per  basket  of  unspecified  capacity.    According  to  a  report  from 
Caracas,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  how  the  minimum  picking  price  will 
work.    Fincas  (plantations)  near  urban  centers  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
higher  prices  than  other  fincas,  because  of  the  competition  for  labor. 
Likewise,  those  located  on  steep  terrain  with  difficult  footing  mu3t  make 
price  concessions.    For  sometime,  the  custom  has  been  to  fix  picking  prices 
each  season  on  the  individual  finca  in    accordance  with  the  abundance  of 
coffee  cherries,  the  ease  with  which  picking  can  be  carried  out,  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  in  the  vicinity,  and  other  local  conditions. 


